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The Conscientious Objector 
to War 


CYPRIAN EMANUEL, O.F.M. 


| Reprinted from The Ecclesiastical Review, September, 1940. 


By HEe question of conscientious objection to war is of 
concern to all who believe in a personal God, the 
Creator and Lord of the Universe, the ultimate Author 
of all morality, and the Supreme Arbiter and Retri- 
butor of the actions of men. The treatment that fol- 
lows, then, is not an exposition of formally Catholic 
doctrine, but an attempted interpretation, in the light 
fof sound philosophical principles, of the natural law 
insofar as it has a bearing on conscience and war. 
An intelligent discussion of conscientious objection 
presupposes the admission of certain basic moral truths 
0 fundamentally necessary and clearly evident that 
they might be designated axiomatic. 
Conscientious objection necessarily presupposes, 
ore all else, the existence of an essential difference 
between moral good and moral evil and, just as neces- 
Mrily, man’s physical ability freely to choose between 
me two. Were it not for the former fact, there could 
@ist no rational basis of conscientious objection to 
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the performance of any particular action or complexus 
of actions, since all would belong to the moral category. 
As for the latter, if man were not master of his own 
actions, conscientious objection to certain actions 
would be utterly meaningless, as for example, con- 
scientious objection to the phenomena that follow nec- 
cessarily from the laws of physical nature. 

Conscientious objection demands the conviction 
that morality has deeper roots than mere personal likes 
and dislikes, individual emotions, private well-being 
and convenience, and human reason alone; deeper than 
customs and conventionalities of social groups, deeper 
even than public welfare and civil laws. If morality 
were merely the resultant of one or more of these 
human factors, the same human factors could as read- 
ily undo it, and conscientious objection would collapse 
with the foundation upon which it rested. 

Conscientious objection necessarily involves the ad- 
mission that ultimately all morality, and specifically, 
insofar as we are here concerned, the morality of war, 
is based on the very essence of God. Only a believer 
in the Supreme Legislator can reasonably assume the 
position that “we ought to obey God rather than men,” 
and only a theistic state can rationally acknowledge 
and respect such a position. 

As implied in the preceding paragraphs, conscien- 
tious objection to war necessarily involves the ac- 
ceptance of the truth that war in all its phases falls 
within the controlling and guiding scope of moral 
principles. 

Conscientious objection requires that the true re- 
lationship of conscience with the moral law, and with 
the will of God, be correctly understood and properly 
appreciated. Conscience is the human intellect inso- 
far as it is the medium by which man comes into the 
knowledge of the legislator’s will, as expressed in His 
law, and applies this law to individual concrete ac- 

1 Acts v, 29. 
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tions. As soon as the lawgiver has enacted and pro- 
mulgated his law, his subjects are obliged to apply all 
reasonable diligence to learn to know it according to 
the true meaning and intent of the legislator. As soon 
as they have acquainted themselves with it, they be- 
come morally bound, through the medium of con- 
science, to conform their actions to it. In spite of all 
good will and requisite diligence, however, it can hap- 
pen that one remains in complete or partial ignorance 
of the law or misunderstands its true meaning, with 
the natural result that well meant actions are at vari- 
ance, either completely or partially, with the aim and 
will of the lawgiver. This is known as an invincible 
erroneous conscience. The individual is obliged to obey 
the dictates of such a conscience just as rigidly as 
though it were in perfect accord with the law, not be- 
cause it is erroneous, but because he is convinced in 
good faith that it is true. Conscience, then, is the in- 
tellect forcing the reasoned conviction that the law- 
giver, Divine or human as the case may be, through 
his law either commands or forbids the performance 
of this or that individual action and holds the subject 
strictly accountable to him for obedience or disobedi- 
ence. 

It is a commonly accepted axiom of jurisprudence 
that no law of a lower order can be valid and binding 
if it runs counter to the law of a higher legislator. 
In the case of conscientious objection, the law of the 
land either actually or, at least according to the ob- 
jector’s good faith conviction, does run counter either 
to the natural law or to the Divine positive law or to 
the demands of religion. There is only one conclusion 
for him to draw and to follow: God must be obeyed in 
preference to men, even though the men in the case 
hold and wield the highest authority to be found on 
earth. 

It is the Church’s usual policy to leave to her mor- 
alists the discussion and interpretation of the natural 
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law unless or until some false teaching of morality or | ture ¢ 
the special exigencies of the times evoke an official | 2atur: 
declaration or decision. It is this policy that the | anoth 
Church has pursued up to present day as regards the j Sary — 
natural law in its application to conscience and war. __ 
of mu 
death 
gain | 
A conscientious objector, in general, is one who re- j ©0n0! 
fuses to participate in war at the command of his §?rosp¢ 
country because of honest and settled convictions that j*™mong 
war is morally wrong. More specifically, he is one tific re 
who is honestly eonvinced that war, either absolutely, }¥4": ‘ 
or only under certain conditions or in certain of its }#"ce 
phases, runs counter either to the natural law or to J!Vvic 
the positive law of God or to the teachings and prac- 
tices of religion. In consequence, he honestly considers 
himself strictly obliged on moral grounds to refuse 
participation in war, either wholly or in part, accoré- Va 
ing to his conviction of its absolute (total) or rela dbjects 
tive (partial) immorality. reason 
When we come to classify conscientious objectors, |¥é¢ hay 
we encounter some who are perfectly sincere, and 1. 
others who are insincere, in their opposition to war—j}*re 1 
who are really not conscientious objectors at all. We}! rea’ 
may bring these all together under the general head}?retati 
of spurious or pseudo objectors. To this class belong: |nseq 
(a) the indolent, cowardly, and unpatriotic, who rere lak 
sort to conscientious objection merely as a convenient{!0 this 
means of escaping military service; (b) fanatics who aw mc 
are opposed to war with all the proverbial “fire andj fork 
flame” of fanatics, but who can proffer no satisfactory ill tim 
rational basis for their attitude; (c) those who refuse religion 
to enter military service because of an innate repug-§*cepte 
nance and abhorrence for human suffering, the shed-|ietati 
ding of human blood, and all that savors of inhumat- Sacred 
ity, cruelty and brutality; and (d) those who objet blood a 
to war on the plea that it is subversive of human culp%s de 
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ture and civilization, or that it is destructive of the 
natural brotherhood of man; that each war is just 
another link forged in the endless chain of unneces- 
sary wars; that war is the deliberate creation of 
capitalists to bolster up a toppling capitalistic system, 
of munition manufacturers to create markets for their 
death dealing products, of merchants to open up or 
gain control of world markets, of certain political 
economists to bring about a spurt of artificial business 
prosperity, or of statesmen to effect a balance of power 
among nations. None of these, whatever be his spe- 
tific reason, lack of reason, or pretext for objection to 
war, can be classed as a real conscientious objector, 
since he does not base his objection on the settled 
conviction that war is morally wrong. 


CLASSES OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


a a ee“ 


Various classes of real, or genuine, conscientious 
a. gobjectors are readily discernible. If we look to the 
treason upon which the conscientious objection is based, 
rs,)We have the following classes and sub-classes: 

nij 1. Individuals and groups who are honest and sin- 
.__|tere in their moral conviction, but whose conviction, 
Wejin reality, is not based on objective or official inter- 
sad jpretation, but on a subjective misunderstanding and, 
ng:|nsequently erroneous application of the law. These 
re-}ére laboring under an invincibly erroneous conscience. 
In this class we find: those who read into the natural 
law more than it actually contains and misinterpret it 
ani}’s forbidding all war, or certain practices of war, at 
ory il times and under all conditions; also adherents of a 
rusetligious denomination having as one of its commonly 
yug-gecepted doctrines and practices the private inter- 
hed-pitetation of Sacred Scripture, and who interpret 
nanpacred Scripture as prohibiting all shedding of human 
ject blood and hence all warfare; and adherents of relig- 
cups denominations which hold, as true and certain, 
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doctrines and principles explicitly prohibitory of par- 
ticipation in armed conflicts. In none of these in- 
stances is the objector basing his objection on an actu- 
ally existing law or objectively valid interpretation and 
application of an existing law. Regardless of the ob- 
jector’s sincere and well meaning opposition to war 
or love for peace, his position has no valid factual 
foundation. 

2. Individuals who by private study and personal 
interpretation and application of the law in the light 
of actually existing conditions have reached the rea- 
soned conviction that this particular war, or every 
armed conflict between civilized states today, is im- 
moral. One may belong to this class because one (for 
example, the trained moralist or ethician), in virtue 
of deeper study and more technical training in matters 
of morality, clearly and correctly discerns implications 
and applications that lie concealed from the ordinary 
lay mind; or because one has knowledge of certain 
facts which have a distinct bearing on the morality of 
this particular war, but which are unknown to the gen- 
eral public; for example, a man’s position with the 
government may have given him knowledge of the 
fact that, while the ruler pleads for a declaration of 
war against an offending country, he has received an 
honest expression of willingness on the part of the 
offending country to repair all damages and to enter 
upon an honorable, just and enduring peace; or, fin- 
ally, because one is honestly and sincerely convinced 
that the conditions demanded by the natural law as 
prerequisites for a just war fall short of complete ful- 
filment in relation to this particular war, or even must 
necessarily fall short of verification as regards all wars 
between civilized states at the present time. 

If we center our attention upon the point, or object, 
to which the conscientious objector is opposed, we find 
the following classes: (a) Those who are opposed on 
grounds of conscience to war in all its phases without 
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condition or reservation of any kind. (b) Those who, 
distinguishing between war activities that directly in- 
volve the shedding of human blood and auxiliary ac- 
tivities and services, cannot reconcile the former with 
their convictions of conscience, but find it easier, or 
even quite possible, to do so as regards the latter. 
(c) Those who on grounds of conscience outlaw all 
offensive and punitive (vindictive) wars and hold that 
only defensive wars can be justified, and these only 
upon the simultaneous verification of certain restric- 
tive conditions. All who acknowledge the binding 
force of the natural law belong to this class. (d) Those 
who admit the moral justifiableness of defensive war- 
fare, but balk on grounds of conscience at certain 
practices that are liable to become common in the 
course of a war; for example, malicious propaganda 
and killing of prisoners of war. Again, all followers 
of the natural law belong here. 

Finally, mention must be made of the following 
classes of conscientious objectors, although they are 
implicitly contained in the foregoing: 

(a) The pseudo-conscientious objector, who, as 
has been stated, is not really a conscientious objector 
at all; the subjective conscientious objector, who is op- 
posed to war on moral grounds, but the grounds on 
which he bases his objection are in reality non-existent 
and he is laboring under an invincibly erroneous con- 
science; and the objective conscientious objector who 
bases his opposition to war on the objectively existing 
natural law. (b) The total conscientious objector, who 
is opposed to war and to all its phases without ex- 
ception; and the partial objector, who is opposed only 
to certain types of war and/or to certain practices of 
war; (c) the absolute (unconditional) objector, whose 
objection is without restriction of any kind and en- 
tirely independent of all conditions and circumstances; 
and the relative (conditional) objector, whose objec- 
tion is dependent upon the fulfilment or non-fulfilment 
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of the requisite justifying conditions; (d) the objector 
who admits the possibility of establishing principles 
and conditions which justify warfare in theory, but 
refuses to attribute to such reasoning more than mere 
academic value, since, he says, the principles and con- 
ditions thus established can never be verified in real- 
ity; and the objector who denies the possibility of 
even a theoretic justification. 


ARE WE OBLIGED TO FOLLOW CONSCIENCE? 


Some principles of morality, conclusions, inter- 
pretations, and applications of the natural law which 
have reference to conscience and war, are clearly evi- 
dent; they are certain and must be accepted as such. 
Others are not so certain and hence are open to rea 
sonable discussion and divergence of opinion. 

Regardless of whether one’s conscience is true or 
invincibly erroneous, and regardless, likewise, of the 
precise reason upon which moral convictions are based, 
so long as one is convinced in good faith that one’s 
conscience is bringing home to him the will of the law- 
giver as applicable to his individual actions, one has 
no moral choice. We are rigidly obliged to follow our 
conscience. 

To all objective conscientious objectors (7. e., those 
whose objecting conscience is in conformity with the 
objective, actually existing natural law), war, either 
in its entirety or in part, either this particular war or 
all wars, according to the scope and nature of the ob- 
jection, is an intrinsic moral evil in the same sense that 
murder, theft and rape, for example, are intrinsically 
immoral. 

As regards the subjective conscientious objectors 
(i. e., those who are entirely sincere in their attitude, 
but in reality are basing their objection either on 4 
falsely conceived higher law or on a mistaken inter: 
pretation and application of an actually existing law), 
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the following must be noted: (a) those who ground 
their objection on a misconception of the natural law 
must view war as intrinsically evil no less than do the 
objective conscientious objectors; (b) those who base 
their objection on God’s prohibition as supposedly con- 
tained in Sacred Scripture must look upon war as pro- 
hibited by Divine positive law, not by natural law; (c) 
those who object to war because of the teachings and 
principles of their respective religious denominations 
must necessarily be convinced that war is prohibited 
by a law having higher binding force than the highest 
law of the state; but whence exactly this higher law 
should derive its efficacy, it is difficult to say. 

The sincere conscientious objector (both the ob- 
jective and the subjective) must be consistent in his 
conscientious objection. Thus, if he conscientiously 
objects to all war, he is, in the first place, strictly 
forbidden to participate in the actual shedding of 
human blood and the taking of human lives, but he is 
also just as strictly forbidden to engage in those 
auxiliary military activities and services, at least, 
which have a direct and necessary connection with the 
fighting. Specifically, such a one is obliged to refrain 
from voluntary enlisting and must also resist con- 
scription. 

The conscientious objector must likewise be con- 
sistently loyal to his conscience in the sense that he 
must follow its dictates to their logical and natural 
conclusions, regardless of cost and sacrifice. He must 
be ready to bear the sting of public scorn and deri- 
sion, to face imprisonment and even execution, when- 
ever the violation of conscience is the sole alternative. 

Not only has the objective conscientious objector 
the rigid obligation to obey the dictates of his con- 
science: he also enjoys the concomitant full right to do 
%. This right, in turn, engenders in all others the 
strict duty to respect his right. The same natural 
law that commands such an objector to obey his con- 
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science, forbids all others deliberately to impede him 
in his obedience to it. This is but a particular appli- 
cation of the generally accepted principle of jurispru- 
dence that rights and duties are necessarily correla- 
tive. 

A subjective and falsely conceived duty, resulting 
from an invincibly erroneous conscience, must be dis- 
charged by the individual so long as he continues to 
labor under his false convictions, nor are others per- 
mitted wantonly and maliciously or without sufficient 
reason to induce or compel him to act contrariwise, 
Still, his right to follow his conscience in such a case 
can never beget in others the duty of respecting it at 
the sacrifice of any important right; nor can the state 
be obliged to respect it at the sacrifice of public wel- 
fare. Hence the subjective conscientious objector to 
war has no strict claim to any special consideration on 
the part of the state. 


OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE WARS 


All, without exception, whether private citizens or 
state officials, whether private soldiers or army off 
cers, are strictly obliged to be conscientious objectors 
in the full and absolute sense of the term whenever 
there is a question of a war that is certainly offensive 
(aggressive). Such a war is nothing but robbery and 
brigandage on a national scale with the malice of mass 
murder superadded. 

With the same moral stringency all are obliged in 
conscience to refuse and to resist participation in 4 
defensive war that is certainly unjust; 7. e., when it is 
clear and evident that the conditions demanded by the 
natural law as prerequisites for the justification of 
defensive warfare are not simultaneously verified. An 
unjust defensive war takes on the character of ag- 
gressive warfare and partakes of its malice. If, how 
ever, it be evident beyond reasonable doubt that all the 
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conditions exacted by the natural law are simultane- 
ously verified, and that the defensive war is justified, 
no one can licitly be a conscientious objector and with- 
hold his services from his country in the face of the 
invading enemy. To “render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s” is no less a stern duty of conscience 
than to “rendér unto God the things that are God’s.” 

Even though a defensive war be in itself entirely 
justified or even demanded by the natural law, there 
are certain practices which the natural law cannot 
approve or condone under any condition or circum- 
stance. They are inherently evil, and all without ex- 
ception are under strict moral obligation to be con- 
scientious objectors whenever there is question of for- 
mally participating in them. As an example we may 
cite the wounding or killing of an enemy who has sur- 
rendered or who has been captured. 

Uncertainties arise, not from the uncertainty of 
the moral principles that regulate conscience and con- 
duct in matters pertaining to warfare, but from the 
difficulty of establishing with certainty the concrete 
facts upon which the correct application of these prin- 
ciples depends. It is perfectly clear and certain, for 
example, that no one can conscientiously participate 
in a war of aggression, but it is no easy matter to es- 
tablish beyond reasonable doubt that this or that par- 
ticular war is a war of aggression. 

In instances of serious doubt, does not the respon- 
sibility of adjudicating the justice or injustice of the 
war rest with the war-declaring authorities of the 
state? May we not, or must we not, presume our 
country to be in the right unless it is evidently in the 
wrong? We must answer emphatically in the affirma- 
tive, provided the heads of governments are believers 
in God, and in their accountability to God for their 
actions of state they are ordinarily wont to give proper 
conscientious consideration to the moral points in- 
volved before resorting to the extreme of war. Modern 
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statesmen, however, more often than not, either are 
deliberately blind to the moral phases of peace and 
war or, because of lack of training in matters of mor- 
ality, do not prove equal to the task of assigning to 
God, morality, and conscience their due place in world 
affairs. This cannot but serve to weaken confidence 
in the state’s willingness and ability to decide cor- 
rectly the justice or injustice of a war at the present 
time. Hence, we are justified in concluding that, so 
long as modern statecraft persists in neglecting and 
rejecting the moral element in national and interna- 
tional affairs, we cannot with unquestioning assur- 
ance rely upon the judgment of the state authorities 
to allay all doubts concerning the moral issues in- 
volved in warfare. 

Following closely upon the formal entrance of the 
United States into the World War, representative 
members of the American Hierarchy in a joint pledge 
of loyalty solemnly assured the President of the un- 
flinching patriotism and staunch support of all Catho- 
lics throughout the land. Within the last few years, 
however, individual members of the Hierarchy have 
given utterance to official statements which point un- 
mistakably in the direction of the legitimacy of con- 
scientious objection to modern warfare. Do thes 
views, or does either of them offer definite solution t 
the uncertainties which we are here discussing? They 
do not. Nor were they intended by their respective 
authors to do so. They do, however, point the way 
to permissive courses of action. After the Bishops 
pledge of loyalty in 1917, all Catholics could without 
further study or discussion safely consider the war 4 
justified war of defense; but it seems too much to say 
they were obliged to do so on the strength of this 
pledge alone. On the other hand, supported by epis 
copal statements, one could scarcely be accused of 
shirking one’s patriotic obligations were one to join the 
ranks of conscientious noncombatants; but, again, nd 
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one is obliged to do so on the basis of these statements 
alone. 

There was certainly a time when all the conditions 
necessary for a just defensive war could find simul- 
taneous fulfilment. There have been just wars in the 
past. It is no less certain that, as soon as a solidly 
organized and effectively functioning vehicle of inter- 
national justice comes into existence, it will be im- 
posible to have the requisite conditions adequately 
verified. All wars, including defensive wars, we can 
reasonably hope will be outlawed by the natural law 
in the not too distant future. But what about the 
present? Unfortunately, we are caught “betwixt and 
between.” We are sufficiently removed from the past 
to realize with certainty the ever increasing difficulty 
of justifying defensive warfare. However, we are not 
sufficiently close to the realization of a supra-national 
agency of international justice to warrant our un- 
equivocal condemnation of all war for the present and 
for the immediate future. On the contrary, defensive 
wars can still be justified, so long as there exists no 
power to which a nation unjustly attacked can appeal, 
with reasonable hope of effective response, for protec- 
tion against the oncoming invaders or for reparation 
of losses and damages which it will be sure to suffer 
at the hands of the aggressors, if it remains passive. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I venture, then, the following conclusions concern- 
ing conscience and defensive warfare at the present 
time: (a) as regards a war of self-defense in the true 
acceptation of the term, it would seem that all are 
subject to their country’s call and would fail seriously 
in their patriotic obligations were they to resort to 
conscientious objection; (b) in the case of a defensive 
war in the more general sense in which, for example, 
our participation in the World War was termed self- 
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defense, it would seem that all who think fit may re- 
fuse to take part on grounds of conscience, but that 
none is obliged to do so; of course, the opposite is 
equally true; all who wish may participate in such a 
war without sinning, but none is obliged to do so in 
conscience; (c) as soon as adequate supra-national 
machinery for the maintenance of international peace 
shall begin to function effectively, defensive war can 
no longer find justification, and all will then be strictly 
bound to become conscientious objectors. 











Getting to Know Yourself 
H. J. FARRELL, C.S.Sp. 
Reprinted from The Irish Digest, September, 1940. 


LTHOUGH we each have the same human nature 

as our neighbor, we are all different. We differ by 
temperament, by education, by the consequences of 
our environment, and by our character. 

We are subject to our environment, for my char- 
acter will reflect to a certain extent the family in which 
I was reared, the country in which I lived, and the 
attitude of the people among whom I mixed. The very 
mentality of the people with whom I lived, their civ- 
ility and courtesy, or the opposite—all have a forma- 
tive effect, maybe for good, maybe for evil. If I allow 
my natural temperament to be influenced to a certain 
extent by my environment, I can therefore form habits 
of virtue, or even of vice. This is the result of my 
natural tendency, environment and education, plus the 
amount of my personal effort. Character may, there- 
fore, be defined as the sum total of habits which result 
from a man’s education, environment and personal 
effort. 

I find that I think and desire to do what is right, 
and I do not always succeed. I choose the right, but I 
do the wrong which I did not want to do. I find a 
conflict in my own soul as though I am not at one with 
myself. There is the good I want to achieve, but there 
is a pull in my nature which makes me do otherwise, 
and which brings defects into my character and faults 
into my life. The first essential step to govern this is 
self-knowledge. I cannot hope to attain self-improve- 
ment until I know myself. 
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Many people take it for granted that everyone 
knows himself. “I may be ignorant of the character 
of strangers, my own relatives, but surely I know 
myself?” The fact is that self-knowledge is a rarity. 
It is only acquired after a long struggle. Sometimes 
we have this painful experience when someone accuses 
us of having a certain fault. We are riled by the ac- 
cusation, and our feelings are hurt; but later on, when 
our hurt feelings die down, we think that there is a 
good deal of truth in what was said of us. We realize 
that our friend knew us better than we knew our- 
selves, and that we were utterly ignorant of our own 
character. 

We all know hot-headed people who do not know 
that they are bad-tempered; reserved, stand-offish 
people who do not know that they are proud. We see 
people bristling with faults that are obvious to their 
fellow men, but of which they themselves are uncon- 
scious. The ignorance and lack of knowledge we find 
in our fellow men may also be present in ourselves. 
If I find that there is some defect in me, I should make 
what is termed, in Christian terminology, a self-exam- 
ination. But if examination of conscience means self- 
scrutiny and introspection, rummaging among the 
dark spaces of the mind, it can lead to very little good. 
If I try to recollect the number of times I have com- 
mitted a certain fault, such enumeration can do me 
very little good. (I am not now referring to the Sacra- 
ment of Atonement.) 

It is useful, necessary, for me to know the weak- 
ness in my character, to recognize its defects; but it is 
less important for me to know what things I have done 
than to know why I did them. If I take the faults 
which crop up in my life, I will gain enormously by 
making a short analysis of them and finding out the 
real cause from which they sprung; until I have made 
this analysis I have no real knowledge of myself. The 
reason I make this point is that faults spring from 
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various causes, and the faults which crop up do not 
always indicate the vice to which we would be inclined 
to attribute them. 

Let us take the example of a boy who steals apples 
from an orchard. It is no use my telling him that this 
is unjust, that he is taking something which does not 
belong to him, that he is thieving. He steals the apples 
to prove that he is a “man”; it is his pride and not his 
stomach he is catering for. The same applies to the 
young man who takes his first drink of liquor. What 
young man ever enjoyed his first glass of whiskey? 
It is not self-indulgence which makes him take it, but 
the desire to show that he is a “man,” and his pride, 
which cause him to drink it. 

The schoolmaster who harasses his pupils when 
he loses his temper and is impatient is not suffering 
from bad temper but from pride. He thinks it is be- 
cause he is concerned for the welfare of his pupils, 
and that he must make them work so as to pass their 
examinations and do well in life; but he is really out 
for his own success as a teacher and for the approval 
of his fellow men, and because the laziness of his 
pupils threatens him with failure his heart rises up 
against it. 

Do not take your faults and weaknesses at their 
face value alone. Look back to the cause and find out 
what is leading to them. What is the cause of most 
of our weaknesses? I would say that selfishness is 
the most common. Selfishness can be divided into two 
forms: self-glorification and self-gratification. The 
first point about self-glorification is that we are all 
inclined to have a very swell-headed view of our own 
value, virtues, learning and ability, and we are always 
up in arms against anyone who would oppose us or 
hurt our feelings by anything that would be unflatter- 
ing to us. We also want other people to share our 
view, and have a good opinion of us and flatter us, and 
in our vanity crave the approval of our fellow men. 
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Now, a man who is full of self-esteem and thinks 
he is better than his neighbor best expresses himself 
by a spirit of contradiction. He thinks he knows 
everything and wants to force his opinions down his 
neighbor’s throat. Our self-esteem gives us an excuse 
to sit in judgment on our neighbor. Why do I try to 
look on the failings of another? Because the more I| 
drag him down the more I lift myself up. We are not 
always sure of our own motives in half of the things 
we do, and yet we claim to be able to see into the soul 
of our fellow men and see the motives there. This is 
one of the commonest traits in human nature: we like 
to belittle our fellow men to gain our own self-esteem. 
And if we get that kind of self-knowledge by the ex- 
amination of our faults, what about the examination 
of our conscience? It means that if I am criticizing 
my fellow men I must be full of self-esteem, for only 
a man full of self-importance would have the imper- 
tinence to belittle a fellow man. 

If I want to obtain self-knowledge, I must realize 
that it is not a question of what I have done, or how 
many times, but why I have done it—the particular 
tendency in me that led me to do it. Why did I act in 
that way? Why did I lose my temper or act unchar- 
itably? If we examine each fault in a detached way 
and trace it back to the real cause, we will find that 
self-esteem and vanity are at the back of most of them. 
Faults vary with different people, but the rules which 
govern them are the same. 

It is no use for a bad-tempered person to make 
resolutions not to lose his temper. He should trace it 
back to the cause. It may spring from unkindness, or 
self-esteem, or a desire for approval. What have | 
to do? I have to take that tendency to bad temper, 
turn it upward and harness it in the achievement of 
the good that I may do in aiming at a high ideal. | 
find that I crave for the approval of my fellow men, 
but I recognize that this saps my independence. I do 
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not want to depend on my fellow man for his opinion 
or his esteem. I undertake my work for a definite 
object, and if I fill my. mind with the ideal and be- 
come so enthused about it I will have a good motive, 
rather than looking for the approval of others. 

The way in which we can get rid of most of the 
faults and defects in our nature is not only to analyze 
them and trace them back to the real cause, but also to 
set ourselves to practise the virtues that are opposed 
to them. If I find that bad temper comes not from 
pride but from unkindness, then I must practise kind- 
ness. There are few of us who realize how inconsid- 
erate we are with regard to our neighbors’ feelings. 
Few of us realize the debt we owe to the people with 
whom we work, with whom we rub shoulders every day, 
and if I realize that I have no right to cause suffering 
to my fellow man, I will treat him with the respect and 
reverence which is his due. 

Hence, again, if some of my faults and defects 
come from a lack of kindness and understanding, I 
will not be unkind. I will aim at cultivating consider- 
ation and kindness for the feelings of others. This can 
be applied to every human weakness. Even grave 
faults can be controlled by the rules: As a man thinks 
80 does he act; as a man acts so does he feel; as a 
man feels so does he think. 

The best way to practise a virtue, and the best way 
to eliminate a fault, is to formulate for ourselves a 
high ideal which we can embody in a person whom 
we look up to and admire, and if I can keep that model 
before my mind I will find myself instinctively acting 
in accordance with the principles on which the life of 
that model is based. 

But there is one danger to be avoided. I can imi- 
tate a model, but most people mistake imitation for 
mimicry. We hear of people “imitating” certain 
Saints, but if they were really imitating them the re- 
sult would be most satisfactory. True imitation means 
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that I enter, so to speak, into my model’s mind and 
discern the principles governing it, and that I adopt 
those principles. I will not imitate his every act, but 
I will adopt the principle which led to that act. 

If I read that Saint Patrick stood in a mountain 
stream for several hours, suffering intense cold, I do 
not have to go and find a mountain stream and do the 
same thing, but I will try to discover the principle 
which led Saint Patrick to act in that way, and then 
follow that principle. There are inferior musicians, 
inferior poets and inferior Christians who might have 
attained real success in poetry, music or the practice 
of Christianity if they had not mistaken mimicry for 
imitation. 

In choosing an ideal it is important to remember 
that the virtues we admire in others are sometimes 
out of our reach. I can admire and esteem, for ex- 
ample, womanliness in a woman, and if I try to imitate 
that womanliness I will become not womanly but 
merely effeminate. If a girl tries to do the same thing 
with regard to a man, she will become not manly but 
mannish, 

If I want to imitate a model I must not do it ina 
slavish sort of way. I must be true to myself ani 
realize that I have a mind which is capable of grasp- 
ing truth. “To thine own self be true, and it must 
follow as the night the day thou canst not then bk 
false to any man.” 

I have said that self-knowledge is the first step in 
the line of self-improvement. But beware of self- 
deceit. It is not very flattering to our human pride 
when we read: “All men are liars; no man ever tells 





so many lies to his neighbor as he tells to himself.’ 
Our self-esteem is so firmly rooted in our souls that we 
are not able to recognize the defects and failures it 
our character. We show an extraordinary reluctan¢ 
to look facts in the face. We are inclined to take vir 
tues which we think we have and magnify them in 
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extraordinary way, and to overlook and ignore any- 
thing which is defective and would hurt our self- 
esteem. 

By ignoring the disagreeable, and contemplating 
the agreeable, I am deceiving myself, and as long as 
I am deceiving myself there is a great deal of self- 
knowledge which is hidden from me. 

If we want to.attain self-control we must practise 
the necessary virtues and keep before our mind the 
person who is the embodiment of those virtues. And 
with his picture before us, and with admiration of 
him in our hearts, we are carried along the road of 
life practising virtues which we could never have per- 
formed as weaklings. 


Toward a More Christian Social 


Order 


SEVENTEEN POINTS 


1. CHRISTIANITY: That the greatest need of the 
world today is a return to the spirit, the teach- 
ings, and the principles of Christianity. This ap- 
plies as much to our own country as to any. 
Therefore it is the duty, as it should be the privi- 
lege, of every Christian to apply Christian prin- 
ciples to his own problems, and to work insistently 
for their general application to the problems of 
the community and of the nation. 


2. NATURAL RIGHTS: That for the sake of his 

physical good but essentially of his spiritual wel- 
fare, every man has the natural right sufficient to 
enable him to lead a decent Christian life. That 
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is, enough to provide food, clothing, shelter and 
recreation, as well as a reasonable and prudent 
provision against sickness, accident, unemploy- 
ment and old age. In the case of a married man 
this provision must also apply to his family. 


. WORK: That work, whether mental or manual, 
ought to be the fertile expression of a man’s crea- 
tive spirit, and a development of his personality, 
It should be regarded not only as the social duty 
of every man who is not incapacitated but as his 
willing contribution to the common well-being. 
The state should aim at a Social Order in which 
every man will be provided with the opportunity 
of fulfiling this duty. 


. INDUSTRY: That industry is the concern mainly 
of three sections of the community—the employer, 
the employe and the consumer. Therefore indus- 
try should function on a basis of cooperation 
between these three such as will secure the best 
results for all and will prevent any one section of 
the community from profiting unduly or profiting 
at the expense of or to the harm of another. 


. GUILDS: That to this end each industry should 
form its own National Guild, instituting where 
necessary regional federations which in their turn 
would represent local groups. These National 
Guilds should regulate the industry with a view 
to the common good, thus protecting the interests 
of all while penalizing none; avoiding the evils 
of both over- and under-production; defining 
hours and conditions of work; ensuring that 
wages, prices and profits conform to the require- 
ments of justice. Every Guild would thus be 
representative of the three sections—Consumer, 
Employe, and Employer—which go to make up 
the bulk of the community. Their enactments 
should be accorded appropriate legal status. 
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PRIVATE PROPERTY: That every man has a 
natural right to some private property. But the 
accumulation of great wealth, as well as the means 
of producing it, in few hands, is contrary to the 
interests of the community since it precludes the 
equitable distribution of wealth which justice and 
the common good require; for maldistribution is 
invariably accompanied by unemployment, pov- 
erty and hardship among large numbers of 
people. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH: That economic 
legislation should therefore aim at the wider dis- 
tribution of property, and every effort should be 
made to raise the status of the working man, 
particularly by providing him with opportunities 
of ownership. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION: That the present un- 
just conditions — whereby on the one hand the 
small private trader is in process of being crushed 
out of existence by unnatural monopoly and “Big 
Business,” and, on the other hand, exploited labor 
is pitted against labor which enjoys proper pay, 
conditions of work, and hours—should be the sub- 
ject of drastic reforms aiming at economic and 
social justice in commerce, trade and industry 
generally. 


. AGRICULTURAL POLICY: That agricultural 


policy should restore the social and economic bal- 
ance between town and country, and, by placing 
agriculture on a basis that will yield a fair profit 
to the farmer, should enable men to go back to 
the land, encourage the revival of family farming. 


MONEY AND CREDIT: That money being mere- 
ly a means to an end and not an end in itself, should 
be the servant of the community. Therefore the 
creation and issue of money and the issue of 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


credit may be controlled by the state for the com- 
mon good. 


THE FAMILY: That the family is the natural 
primary unit of society. The preservation of the 
family and of family life should therefore be the 
primary concern of the state. The husband is 
the natural head and responsible provider for and 
protector of the family. The natural place for the 
wife is the home. Hence industrial employment 
should normally be given to the man in preference 
to the woman. There must be insistence on the 
principle of the Family Wage, Equal Pay for 
Equal Work; protection of women and children 
against exploitation; the speedy and total aboli- 
tion of slums, and the encouragement of larger 
families by the provision on reasonable terms of 
adequate housing; and the application of the prin- 
ciple laid down in Clause 2 (Natural Rights). 


THE STATE: That the state exists for the com- 
mon good, which it serves by preserving order 
and protecting its citizens from danger from 
within or without. It maintains liberty by en- 
couraging initiative within the limits required by 
the common weal and the natural rights of men. 


STATE INTERVENTION: That the state alone 
has the power, and therefore has the duty, of in- 
itiating the many much needed reforms in the so- 
cial and economic life of the nation; but such inter- 
vention on the part of the state should be in the 
nature of providing opportunity; it should be 
supplementary to private initiative and not de- 
structive of individual liberty. 


THE CHURCH: The Church exists for the salva- 
tion of souls, working through the consciences of 
men. It has no direct concern with economic ac- 
tivity but is concerned indirectly because unjust 
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economic conditions affect the spiritual welfare 
of men. The Church therefore teaches and urges 
the acceptance of moral principles and a Chris- 
tian spirit in all the affairs of men, and claims the 
cooperation of all in this task. Especially does 
the Church expect the cooperation of the state in 
preserving public morality and religious freedom. 


A CHRISTIAN ORDER: A Christian Social Or- 
der, whatever its political form, is characterized 
by respect for the moral law and the dignity of 
human personality; by its defense of the sanctity 
of family life, by the acceptance of Christian 
principles and virtues in every sphere of activity, 
and by universal reverence for God and religion. 
It follows, therefore: 


THE CHRISTIAN STATE: That the Christian 
State has not merely the right but the duty of 
safeguarding its institutions against subversive 
elements. Hence, in the Christian State, educa- 
tion, the press, the radio, the cinema, the stage 
and all cultural or political movements, must con- 
form to Christian standards. 


THE CHRISTIAN NATION: A Christian nation 
acknowledges the Universal Fatherhood of God 
and its obligations to the teaching of His Only Son 
our Divine Lord and Redeemer Jesus Christ. The 
full acceptance of this protestation of faith, with 
a complete readiness to adhere to all its implica- 
tions, is the first essential of a Christian Social 
Order. On this there can be no compromise. 
Without it, no social order will be fully Christian, 
and the measure of its ultimate and inevitable 
collapse will be in proportion to its failure to ac- 
cept and apply this teaching. 








Religion and Politics 
REV. DR. MAURICE S. SHEEHY 


(Condensed from a sermon delivered by the Rev. Dr. Maurice 
S. Sheehy, Associate Professor of Religious Education at 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
at the Annual Mass of the Holy Spirit of The 
Catholic Lawyer’s Guild, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


“Render, therefore, to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God’s” (Matt. xxii. 21). 


— words I consider appropriate for this occa- 
sion for two reasons. First, they were uttered to 
the law-making group of Christ’s day; and secondly, 
they dealt with a problem which is more acute today 
than it was nineteen centuries ago. “Is it lawful to 
pay tribute to Caesar?,” our Lord was asked. He did 
not answer it directly. He chose rather to provoke 
discussion among His hearers. He acknowledged that 
Caesar had some rights. He also taught that one might 
support civil authority without being disloyal to God. 
Of late we have heard much of the relationships that 
should exist between Church and state. A union of 
religion and civil authority is commonly considered 
alien to the American tradition. This is due largely 
to a confusion of terms. We now enjoy and always 
have had a union of Church and state in this country 
—if we mean by union a working understanding. A 
member of the Czecho-Slovak commission which visited 
Pope Pius XI at the time that government was assum- 
ing form quoted the Pontiff as stating that a union of 
Church and state such as existed in the United States 
and Brazil was commendable. In what sense have we 
such a union or working agreement? In the sense 
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that every man is free to worship God as he pleases; in 
the acceptance of the Decalogue as the moral basis of 
civil law; in repudiation of polygamy; in the protection 
of the Lord’s Day by civil legislation; in the exemption 
of church property from taxation; in supplying chap- 
lains to our armed forces; in setting aside one day each 
year for thanksgiving to God; in opening our legisla- 
tive assemblies with prayer. All this has been achieved 
without prejudice to the interests of any religious 
group. Atheistic societies occasionally complain 
against a practice which indicates that this nation is 
legally God-fearing. Such action is consistent with 
atheistic Communism; but it is inconsistent with the 
American tradition which is fundamentally, as regard 
freedom, the basis of authority, and insistence upon 
the Divine origin of human rights, the Catholic tradi- 
tion. 

Since my statement will no doubt be challenged, 
may I call attention to a remarkable parallelism in the 
words of the great Catholic jurist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Robert Bellarmine, and those of Jefferson. This 
similarity becomes more than a mere coincidence when 
we find the words of Bellarmine still intact in the li- 
brary of Jefferson now kept in our Library of Con- 
gress. 

In the sixteenth century Bellarmine wrote, “All men 
are equal, not in wisdom or in grace, but in the essence 
and nature of mankind.” How like are the words of 
Jefferson, “All men are created equal; they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” And Jefferson’s thought, “to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men,” is con- 
tained in the words of Bellarmine, “It is impossible 
for men to live together without someone to care for 
the common good. Men must be governed by someone 
lest they perish.” 

Four centuries ago Bellarmine opposed the totali- 
tarianism of his day which then appeared under the 
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theory of the Divine Right of Kings. The basis of gov- 
ernment, he maintained, “depends upon the consent 
of the multitude in constituting over itself a king, 
consul, or other magistrate. This power is indeed 
from God but vested in a particular ruler by the coun- 
cil and election of men.” 

Jefferson likewise stated, “governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” The Catholic Church has 
ever held that man has certain rights as man, rights 
which come not from the state but from God Himself. 
Or, as Pope Leo XIII writes in The Christian Consti- 
tution of States, “all public power must proceed from 
God. For God alone is the true and supreme Lord of 
the world. Everything, without exception, must be 
subject to Him, so that whosoever holds the right to 
govern holds it from one sole and single source, namely, 
God, the Sovereign Ruler of all. There is no power 
but from God.” 

During the past nineteen centuries, the Church has 
seen the rise and fall of many a nation. It has not 
sought to determine the particular form of govern- 
ment, whether monarchical, aristocratic, or democratic. 
Pope Leo XIII wrote, “the government may take this 
or that form, provided only that it be of a nature to 
insure the general welfare....” 

The particular means by which governments achieve 
their objectives are sometimes called politics. We 
Catholics in this country have generally subscribed to 
the slogan, “religion should not mix in politics.” And 
yet we would be the first to challenge the proposition 
that the state can do no wrong and that whatever the 
state commands must be done regardless of the con- 
sciences of its citizens. We shall render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s where the law is not obviously 
unjust. At the present time I cannot recall any Federal 
statute which would be considered intrinsically im- 
moral. Only in regard to one fundamental point of 
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social justice do we protest as Catholics—we maintain 
and always will maintain that it is unfair for Catholics 
to be obliged to support two school mystems, the pub- 
lic school, no matter what its intrinsic merits, and the 
Catholic school, the creation of our Catholic consciences, 
the school which is in accord with the earliest Ameri- 
can tradition of a religious school. 

For the fact that the Catholic conscience is not of- 
fended by the code of civil law we must thank a vast 
number of non-Catholic legislators, for we Catholics 
have played a minor role in the national legislation of 
this country. 

The problem of the relationship of religion and 
politics is far from simple. All my priestly life has 
been spent in the class room where I have attempted 
so to present the Catholic teachings in regard to justice 
and charity as to touch the consciences of future Catho- 
lic leaders. Is that mixing in politics? The Catholic 
who holds public office, no matter how high the office, 
can never exempt himself from the jurisdiction of his 
own conscience. Twelve years ago the forces of bigotry 
were released in a presidential campaign by those who 
maintained that a good Catholic could not be a good 
citizen. We defend the proposition that a good Catho- 
lic cannot be other than a good citizen. I am sure that 
we were all thrilled when we heard a great Catholic 
leader explain his conduct to a national political con- 
vention recently in these words: “I have pursued a 
course here that has been dictated by the deepest con- 
victions, and when a man fails to follow his sincere 
convictions, no matter how unpleasant the conse- 
quences, he is false to himself, false to his party, and 
false to his country.” Certainly, from the viewpoint 
of enlightened self-interest, the nation should demand 
a closer relationship between such religious idealism 
and political practice. 

And yet the effort to coerce any Catholic group, as 
a Catholic group, to support a particular party or 
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candidate, would, in this country, lead to disaster, 
Need I do more than recall in passing how futile were 
the efforts of the Center Party in Germany when the 
Catholics who had segregated themselves politically 
sought to protect the interests of the Church? or how 
helpless was the Catholic party in Italy when came the 
hour of trial? Nor need we go so far distant for ex- 
amples of an unfortunate alliance of Catholic groups 
and political activities. The Catholics who sought to 
identify the Church in Mexico with the tyrannical Diaz 
government did a disservice to future generations of 
Catholics. In Brazil, our great sister Republic, in the 
middle of the last century half the members of the 
clergy, according to a reliable Catholic historian, were 
Freemasons because Freemasonry gave them political 
power. That condition prevailed up to the year 1870 
when loyal bishops, against the orders of the Brazilian 
Secretary of State, Alfredo, published the brief of 
Pius IX condemning Freemasonry, and were impri- 
soned as a consequence. The type of priest who seeks 
power in political activity has generally lost faith in 
the power of the priesthood. In the Spanish-speaking 
countries of South America, the various states often 
sought to entrench themselves by demanding the right 
to appoint bishops. This right the Church guarded 
zealously because it is indispensable to the freedom 
of the Church. In 1870, President Blanco of Venezuela 
insisted that the Archbishop of Caracas chant a Te 
Deum to celebrate his political victory over the Con- 
servative Party. When the Archbishop refused, he 
was banished. In Ecuador a devout Catholic, Garcia 
Moreno, went to such extremes in his zeal for the 
Church that it suffered in succeeding administrations. 

I can foresee no greater tragedy for the Catholic 
Church in the United States than that which would 
be involved in alliance with a political party. Such an 
alliance might seem temporarily expedient but in the 
long run it would mean persecution, intolerance, and 4 
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loss of that prestige which has been gained by remain- 
ing aloof from political campaigns... . 

There are five obvious dangers if the Church be- 
comes involved in the politics of our day. 

1. Political issues are often obscure. For that rea- 
son an exemplary Catholic may be sincere in his advo- 
cacy of either of the great political parties of our day. 
Three times during the past year, Catholic groups 
which professed to act as Catholic groups, have inter- 
ested themselves in particular legislation and found 
themselves marching shoulder to shoulder with the 
forces of Communism. That is a matter of public 
record. 

2. If the Church is going to act on any issue, it 
must function as an army with both officers and men 
going into action. We priests are the officers—and we 
know very little about political science. Moreover, we 
have as priests a gigantic task confronting us. The last 
religious census shows that over fifty per cent of the 
people of this country profess no religion. As long as 
there are 65,000,000 people in this country who have 
no religion, who know nothing about Christ—and per- 
haps have never heard of Him—our job as priests is cut 
out for us—and it is not in politics. 

3. In the few instances where a religious group, as 
in the case of the Eighteenth Amendment, sought to 
project its wish upon the people, egregious blunders 
were committed and the whole cause of religion suffered. 
Recently I read the statement, “Religion may enter the 
political arena whenever a moral issue is at stake.” 
But who is to decide what is a moral issue? Are you? 
Oram I? That decision for a diocesan group such as 
this can come only from the Bishop. I doubt very much 
whether in his lifetime your bishop will be called upon 
to make a half dozen such decisions. 

4. Where a religious group endorses any party or 
candidate in one section of the country, it may 
jeopardize the interests of the same group in another 
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section. Neither of our political parties has ever had- 
a monopoly on either wisdom or tolerance. By win’ 
ning a battle, a religious group may also lose a war. © 

5. The lust for power should be foreign to any re” 
ligion. Religion relies upon persuasion and education / 
to achieve its ends; the state has a police force and” 
penitentiaries. If the relationship of religious and_ 
civil authorities is too intimate, as happened in the 
case of the Spanish Inquisition, religion will have some} 
explaining to do. I 

Now I hope that I.have not given the impression 7 
that religion should be indifferent to civic movements, 7 
It is interested both in helping men save their souls and 7 
in helping them to enjoy to the utmost the goods of — 
this earth. Occasionally the Church must raise its = 
voice to protest against the invasion of fundamental : 
human rights. But such action is rare indeed and it © 
is in the enlightened consciences of such leaders as the © 
Catholic Lawyers’ Guild that religion must place its” 
trust. 
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| The first ten of this series, reprinted for you in recent issues 
of THE CATHOLIC MIND, are now available for distribution in 
| 4-page leaflet form. 


You have read them. Have you ever found these fundamental 
facts presented in a clearer, more forceful, more interesting 
manner—and in so few words? 


There are many in your parish, your school, your organiza- 
tion, your sodality, etc., who would profit by reflection on 

| these simple statements about God and the soul. Order a 
copy for each of them today. 


: When sending in your order state the title of leaflet and 
| the amount desired. 
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Series II Ready early in November 


Then Jesus Said 


Simple Reflections on the Sunday 
and Feastday Gospels 


By PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


Here it is! The second series of short and simple 
reflections on the Gospels of the Ecclesiastical Year 
—awaited eagerly by readers of the first series 
Looking On Jesus. You will find this series more 
comprehensive too, as it includes also the Gospels 
of the principal feasts of the year—70 sermons in 
all! 


Layfolk, priests and religious—every Catholic—will 
find this volume a veritable treasure-house of stimu- 
lating thought and reflection applicable to present- 
day circumstances and problems. The busy pastor 
and his assistants cannot afford to be without it. 
Be sure to have a copy for Advent. 
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